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FACTS AND THOUGHTS ABOUT REFORM SCHOOLS. 


I.—Tueir Oricin anp Earty History. 


N all the range of organized effort there is perhaps no work which, 
having been so long in progress and aiming so persistently at public 
benefit, is by the public so imperfectly understood as that of the Reform 
Schools. Yet it is one in which all are interested, and with whose pur- 
poses and results all should be familiar, founded as it is in the purest 
philanthropy, and really affecting the individual interests of every member 
of society. Perhaps somewhat to increase the popular stock of knowledge 
in relation to it, at least to awaken a livelier sympathy with its objects 
and hopes, will be the aim of these papers. 

If the adoption of the same idea, in various parts of the world, at dif- 
ferent times, and without the persons adopting it having received any hints 
from each other, or any knowledge of each other’s action, be good evidence 
that the idea is true and just, then the necessity of Juvenile Reformatories 
is certain, for it has abundantly received such evidence. Yet a distinction, 
not at first apparent, must be made between ancient and modern enter- 
prises seemingly charitable. Humanity never originated or carried out 
any work of charity, in the true sense of that divine word. Selfishness 
was, even among the most enlightened of the ancient heathens, the univer- 
sal rule of personal and national action. Apparent exceptions have 
been lauded as models, but it is believed that in every instance they may 
be traced to ambition, to love of approbation, or to some other selfish 
propensity. Into the Jewish law there was incorporated as much of duty 
to the neighbor as the development of the people would bear, but com- 
pared with Christian ideas of social duty this was low and confined in its 
operations, and compulsory by Divine mandate, rather than spiritual and 
sympathetic. Aside from this, scarcely a trace of real charity appears 
upon the page of ancient history, sacred or profane. Among the early 
Romans, it is true, great men distributed food and money to the populace ; 
but it was to procure influence and aid in ambitious schemes, or to prevent 
revolt. Some of the most cruel of the Cesars inaugurated plans for feed- 
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ing and clothing the pauper children of their cities. But it was thus that 
they swelled their armies—these were a part of the machinery which 
perpetuated their despotic and selfish power. When wars grew less fre- 
quent and destructive, the work was not continued. Diocietian ordered 
a large number of paupers to be drowned, that he might be rid of the 
burden of their support. Somewhat later, catching a few rays of the Sun 
newly risen in her Jewish provinces, the Empire, under Nerva, ‘Trajan, 
Aurelius and Severus, made some attempts at systematic provision for the 
children of her poor. But these were imperfect and evanescent. The 
idea of the worthlessness of individual life or happiness, which is also 
characteristic of modern heathen nations, was a barrier no human agency 
could remove. 

With the advent of Christ, charity was made the external sign of the 
new faith. By the Great Teacher himself were its requirements first en- 
foreed. ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself’—‘ Go and sell all that thou 
hast and give unto the poor,” were precepts which sounded strangely in 
the ears of even the most devout of Jewish worshipers. But the early 
Christians accepted the principle. Their charity spread into such wide and 
glorious forms as to become the wonder of the pagans round about them. 
And when at Rome, Christianity became the State religion, its earliest work 
was the establishment and abundant support of institutions, under various 
names, for the relief of all kinds of suffering among the people. 

But pure and undefiled religion did not long survive the union of Church 
and State, and as it declined the poor were again neglected, and the young 
uneducated. Notwithstanding the wealth and enterprise of nations pro- 
fessedly Christian, from 300 to 1500 A.D., scarcely an effort at the 
organization of new charitable and educational projects can be traced. 
The few exceptions to this statement may be briefly mentioned. 

About A. D. 1200, the cities of the Netherlands established some schools 
to educate poor and gifted children for the priesthood. The order of 
Hieronymians founded several institutions in the fourteenth century, for the 
maintenance and education of the poor. There were also a few individual 
charities of like purpose. In 1198, at Bury St. Edmunds, England, 
Abbot Sampson’s “ school for forty boys” was instituted. In Brussels, in 
1374, we hear of a “school for twelve good boys ;” a school for orphans at 
Bologna in 1485 ; and the Asylum of St. Mary at Rome, for three hun- 
dred orphans, established in 1540. 

None of these, however, were reformatory in their character. The first 
which could be properly classed as such was a department in the Hospital 
of St. Michael, at Rome, founded by Cardinal Odeschalchi, about 1685, 
“ for run-away or destitute boys, with schools and work-shops.” A hundred 
years later, the Asylum of “ Papa John,” a poor and ignorant mason, 
who possessed great influence over idle, dissolute, abandoned boys, was 
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founded at Rome. He would enter the troops of wandering children, 
invite or even compel them to go home with him, solicit alms to clothe them 
and then apprentice them among artisans, his own house being their home 
at night. Then follow the Orphan School of the self-sacrificing Pestalozzi, 
opened in 1775, which partook of a reformatory character, yet is more 
commonly considered as the foundation of our popular school-system ; 
Fellenberg’s Rural School for indigent children, founded in 1805, at 
Hofwyl ; and the Reform School of Ruratli, near Berne, for vicious and 
unruly boys. To all of these, Switzerland may point with pride, as the 
first application of the principles of domestic and manual-labor training 
to the reformation and instruction of neglected children. 

The wars which desolated Europe from 1796 to 1816, robbed thousands 
of children of their parents, and, during the famine and stagnation which 
followed, especially in Germany, these youthful orphans roamed about, 
begging or stealing their living, until their formidable numbers arrested 
attention and led to organizations for their relief and control. 

Johannes Falk, sunk in grief for the loss of his own four promising and 
beautiful children, watched listlessly from his window the ragged, filthy, 
vicious inmates of the street. Divine charity consoled his paternal heart 
by suggesting the noble purpose of redeeming those neglected ones from 
squalor and infamy. He founded, in 1813, the Juvenile Reformatory at 
Dantzic, and devoted to it his time and means during life. 

Under the patronage of Queen Catharine, numerous asylums and train- 
ing schools were established in Wirtemburg, about the year 1820, er 
earlier, which strove to train and subdue the hapless, wandering orphans 
who thronged the thoroughfares. In 1824 the “society for the educa- 
tion of children morally neglected,” was established at Berlin, and 
Prussia soon became active in the work of reclaiming and instructing 
her degraded children. We must not omit to mention a work begun 
somewhat earlier by Count Von der Recke, a noble Prussian gentleman, 
upon his own estate. He renounced all the pursuits and pleasures of 
his station, and gave his time, his fortune, his talent and influences to the 
care of the unhappy children orphaned by the late wars. Many of these 
young creatures had become savage, and resembled beasts rather than 
human beings. They frequented the forests in troops, living on roots, 
wild herbs and nuts. The Count first, with difficulty, won a few of these 
wretched little beings to his home, and soon opened a house for the recep- 
tion of all who could be caught and restrained. Finally he purchased a 
noble estate, and established an asylum and school for the purpose of 
humanizing these debased and beastly infants.* For twenty-five years the 


* It is related of one of his boys, supposed to have been about twelve years old, that after becoming, 
by a year or two of training, quite civilized in other respects, he was sometimes found in the garden 
on dewy moonlight nights, on all fours, gnawing over the salad-beds like a rabbit. 
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Count sustained this institution of Dusselthal Abbey by his own exertions, 
having begun his work in the year 1816. England follows closely in the 
field thus opened. The London Philanthropic Society was established 
about 1788, for the prevention of crime, by the reformation of juvenile 
offenders, and also for the education of the destitute offspring of convicted 
felons. Its mode of procedure was similar to that adopted somewhat later 
under the name of the family system. They did not collect the children 
into one great institution, but the mode of living was in distinct houses, 
common cottages, in families of ten or twelve persons. Of these families 
they had soon a large number, and agriculture, shoe-making, tailoring, 
carpenter-work, and other trades were taught, the master of each family 
initiating his wards into Kis own business, while his wife taught the girls 
in the house. There is something very charming in the glimpses we get 
of these families, and their daily life, in the records of this earliest reform- 
atory of England. This system, however, was not long retained, and in 
1817 we find the society concentrating its work into one large establish- 
ment in St. George’s Fields, and about 1849 an estate was obtained, 
called the Red Hill Farm, to which the whole was removed, and its 
nature modified into that of a farm-school, similar to those of Germany 
and France. 

About 1820 the Ragged Schools of England were inaugurated, at 
which children from the streets were induced to accept the rudiments of 
education by accompanying the lessons with gifts of food. The Industrial 
School at Edinburg was founded about the same time. These had for 
their object the prevention of crime by the instruction of those outcast, 
idle, and neglected children likely to become offenders against the law, 
while the school of the Philanthropic Society was designed to receive 
young criminals after their term of imprisonment had expired, they coming 
voluntarily, or sent by friends. For many years afterwards those who 
had actually violated the laws were, however young and ignorant, confined 
in prisons with old and hardened offenders, whose lessons in crime during 
all the weary days of imprisonment, prepared them for deeper guilt on 
their release. A child convicted of some trifling offense was, in many 
instances, committed again and again to prison, until, committing some 
fearful crime he perished on the scaffold, or having his early awkwardness 
corrected by his long instruction in the prison-school, became so wary and 
accomplished a villain as to be the terror of the social and business world, 
yet escape arrest. Only a few, after their first or second term of im- 
ptisonment was over, found their way to St.George’s Fields, or later, to 
Red Hill Farm. 

At last it began to be felt by European philanthropists that children 
guilty of crime, who had been destitute of moral training, were not fit 
subjects for punishment, being to a great degree irresponsible for their 
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acts. France, in 1840, established a distinction between adult and juvenile 
offenders, and founded the Reformatory of Metrai for the correction and 
instruction of the latter. This institution was intended solely for criminal 
boys, and was so wisely and skillfully planned, so admirably conducted, as 
to meet with a high degree of success. In England the subject of impri- 
sonment of children was more tardily acted upon, and it was not until 
1854 that they were removed from contact with hardened criminals. At 
that time Dunlop’s Act, authorizing magistrates to commit vagrant and 
disorderly children to the Reform Schools, instead of the prisons, was 
passed, and soon followed by Lord Palmerston’s Act for the placing of 
those young persons under sixteen, and sentenced for crime, in those 
schools also. 

In 1830, the Children’s Friend Society was founded in London, which 
sought to reform and employ friendless and destitute children. In 1833 
Lady Noel Byron, one of the wisest and most efficient of workers in this 
field, founded the Ealing Reform School. Besides sustaining this, and as- 
sisting to support other schools, her liberality defrayed the expenses of Miss 
Carpenter’s travels and invaluable labors in the cause of juvenile reform. 

We hasten to close this brief and imperfect account of the reformatory 
institutions of England. Many others are scarcely less noted for success- 
ful operation. The whole number is about ninety, containing nearly five 
thousand inmates at one time. It is true, sadly true, that these can do 
very little acting upon the vast mass of pauperism and crime existing in 
England. The paupers are a nation, almost as distinct, permanent, and 
self-propagating as the one we recognize. The great fountains of beggery, 
crime, and vice are still unstayed, but it is surely something that the 
streams are being followed up more and more nearly to the source, and 
some of the supplies cut off. 





Tue character of a State depends upon the character of its people, in- 
dividually ; for the people constitute the State. The character of the 
people depends upon the character of the education they receive ; for the 
true end of education is the formation of character. The character of 
the education which the people shall receive depends upon the character 
of their educators—their teachers. And the- character of the educators 
of the people must depend upon the adaptation and the wisdom of the 
means employed to prepare them for their high vocation. 


Tue Commissioners of Charities and Correction report that there are 
in New York 30,000 children under twelve and over five years of age, 
who are without homes, and whose guardianship is such that they are ut- 
terly deprived of the advantages of school training. 
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ODIN’S DESCENT INTO HELL. 


HE following is one of the few ancient poems that have been pre- 
served from the literature of our Gothic ancestors. It dates back 
nearly to the Christian era. Odin, (written also Woden,) chief of the 
Asar or Asians, being premonished of some disaster to his son Baldur, 
makes a journey to the abode of the dead, and cails up a wala, or sibyl, 
to disclose his fate. In this ancient verse, aliteration supplies the place 
of rhyme, one or more initial letters in the first line of a couplet corres- 
ponding to the same initial in the line following? By closely examining 
the words of the original, it will be seen that most of them are still re- 
tained in our vernacular, but with some difference of dress. Thus we find 
weg for way, kwith for quoth, war for was, er for is, hwi for why, reid 
for ride, nithr for nether, ethr for either, briost for breast, kiapt for chops, 
fold-weg for field-way, dundi for thunder, austan for eastern, dyr for door, 
hefut for head, heim for home, ski for sheer, skiold for shield, yfir for over, 
ete. The Saxon of Alfred, in the tenth century, is about midway between 
this ancient Norse and our present dialect. The change in our language, 
during two thousand years, is not very much greater than in the languages 
of the Greeks and Romans for the same period. It is to be regretted 
that we have, in our literary institutions, so few facilities for pursuing the 


study of our ancestral tongue. 


-Wectaw’s Kwirna. 


Senn woro Aesir 
Allir 4 thingi, 

Ok Asynior 
Allar 4 mali ; 

Ok of that rédo 
Rikir tiwar, 
Hwi waeri Baldri 
Bolwisir draumar. 


* * * 


Upreis Odinn 

Alda gautr, 

Ok han 4 Sleipni 

Sédl um lagthi, 

Reid han nithr thathan 
Nifl heliar til ; 

Maetti han hwelpi 
Theim er of helio kom. 





Wayrarer’s Lay. 


Called were the Asar 
To council high ; 
Sat the Asiniar 
With them in state ; 
Long consulted 

The powerful lords, 
Why gentle Baldur 
Had broken dreams, 


Uprose Odin 

Lord of the old time, 
Swift upon Sleipnir 

Laid he the saddle, 
Downward he rode 

To the realm of death, 
When, coming from Hela, 
He met a whelp. 


Odin’s Descent into Hell. 


Sea war blédigr 
Um briost framan, 
Kiapt wig frekan 
Ok kialka nethan ; 
Gé han 4 mdli 

Ok gein stérum, 
Galdurs fothur 
Gél um leingi. 


Fram reid Odinn 
Fold wegr dundi, 
Uns at hafo kom 
Heliar ranni ; 
Tha reid Ygger 
Fyrir austan dyr, 
Thar er han wissi 
Wolo leidi. 


Nam han wit ugri 
Wal galdur kwetha, 
Leit { northur 
Lagthi 4 stafi, 
Fraethi tok thylia 
Fretta beiddi, 

Uns nauthik reis 
Nass ord of-kwath : 


Waa: 


Hwat er manna 
Mér ékunnra, 

Er mér hefir aukit 
Er fitt sinni? 

War ek snifin sniéfi, 
Ok slegin regni, 

Ok drifin ddggo, 
Dauth war ek leingi. 


WeEcrTam. 


Wegtamr ek heiti, 
Waltams em ek son ; 
Seg thu mér ér helio, 
Ek man 6r heimi. 
Hweim ero bekkir 
Baugom strathir, 


Clotted blood 

Was upon his breast, 

On his cruel jaws 

And his jowl beneath ; 
Wide-mouthed and fierce, 
At the father of song 
Bayed the hound, 
Howling long. 


Odin rides on 

O’er the rattling ground ; 
To the high house 

Of Hela comes ; 

He guides his steed 

To the eastern gate, 

For there he wist 

Was a Wala laid. 


He sang to the sibyl 
Magic songs, 

Looking northward 

He laid the staves, 
Pronounced the spells 
That summon the dead, 
Till forced to respond 
She rose and spoke : 


Spy. 


Who is the man, 

To me unknown, 

That seeks to disquiet 
My spirit’s rest ? 
Wrapped in snow, 
Drenched with rain 
And the dripping dew, 
I have long lain dead. 


Wayrarer. 
Wayfarer hight, 
Tam Waltam’s son ; 
Hell’s secrets speak thou, 
Earth’s will I speak. 
For whom are those seats 
With jewels strown? 
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Filet fagur lik, 
Flép i gulli? 


Wata. 


Heér stendr Baldri 
Of bruggin miodr, 
Skirar weigar 
Liggr skioldr yfir, 
En As-megir 

I’ of-waeni. 
Nauthik sagthak, 
Nu man ek thegia. 


WeEctTam. 


Thegiat thi, Wala ! 
Thik wil ek fregna, 
Uns allt kunnak 
Wil ek enn wita ; 
Hwer mun Baldri 
At bana wertha, 
Ok Odins son 
Aldri raena ? 


Wata. 


Hodr ber hafan 
Bréthur barm thinnig, 
Hann mun Baldri 

At bana wertha, 

Ok QOdins son 

Aldri raena. 

Nauthik sagthak, 

Nu man ek thegia. 


WecTAM. 


Thegiat thi, Wala ! 
Thik wil ek fregna, 
Uns allt kunnak 

Wil ek enn wita. 
Hwer mun hefat Hoédi 
Heipt of-winna, 

Ethr Baldurs bana 

A’ bal wega ? 


That glittering couch, 
O’erlaid with gold ? 


Simpy. 


The mead that for Baldur 
Is brewed stands here ; 
A shield is over 

The shining liquor ; 

The sons of the Asar 
Sink in despair. 

Loth have I spoken, 

Let me now sleep. 


WAYFARER. 


Sleep thou not, Wala ! 
Still will I question ; 
Tell thou me truly, 
Till I know all. 

Who shall of Baldur 
Be the bane ? 

Who the slayer 

Of Odin’s son? 


S1pyt. 


Hodur his brother 
Hither will send ; 
He of Baldur 

The bane shall be ; 
He the slayer 

Of Odin’s son. 

Loth have I spoken, 
Let me now sleep. 


WayFareER. 


Sleep thou not, Wala ! 
Still will I question ; 

Tell thou me truly, 

Till I know all. 

Who shall heap vengeance 
On Hodur’s head ? 

Who Baldur’s bane 

Lay on the bier ? 





Odin’s Descent into Hell. 


Wata. 


Rindr ber son 

I’ westur sdlom, 
Sa man Odin’s son 
Einaettr wega ; 
Hond um duaera, 
Né hofat kembir, 
A'dr 4 bal um ber 
Baldurs andskota. 
Nauthik sagthak 
Nui man ek thegia. 


WecrTam. 


Thegiat thi, Wala ! 
Thik wil ek fregna ; 
Hweriar ro meyiar 
Erat muni grata, 
Ok 4 himin werpa 
Hals a skautom ? 
Seg thi that eina, 
Sefrat tu fyrri. 


Wata. 
Ertat tu Wegtamr 


Sem ek adr hugthak, — 


Heldr er tu Odinn 
Alda gautr. 


Opry. 


Ertat tu Wala, 

Né wis kona, 

Heldr er tu thriggia 
Thursa méthir. 


Wata. 


Heim reid thi Odinn, 
Ok wer hréthigr ; 
Sw4 komit manna 
Mier aptr 4 wit, 

Uns er laus Loki 
Lithr tir béndom ; 
Ok ragnardk 
Ritifendr koma. 


Stpyt. 
In a western chamber 
Rind bears a child ; 
He, one night old, 
Slayeth Odin’s son ; 
Hand he washeth not, 
Combeth not his head, 
Till the bane of Baldur 
Ts laid on the bier. 
Loth have I spoken, 
Let me now sleep. 


WAYFARER. 


Sleep thou not, Wala ! 
Still make reply ; 

Who are the maidens 
That will not mourn, 
But flaunt their veils 
In the face of heaven ? 
Slumber thou shalt not, 
Till this thou show. 


SIpy.. 


Thou art no Wayfarer, 
Such as I weened ! 
Sure thou art Odin, 
Lord of the old time. 


Opn. 


Thou art no Wala, 

Nor woman wise, 

But the mother of Thursa 
The hateful three. 


S1pyt. 


Back to thy home, Odin t 
Boast of thy feat ; 

For never shall man 

So waken me more, 

Till lying Loki 

Ts loosed from his bonds, 
And the great twilight 
Glooms o’er the gods. 
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THE DISTRICT SCHOOL.* 


HAT noted polygamist and wife-murderer, known as Henry the 

Eighth, did no more for the cause of learning in Old England, when 

he invited Erasmus over to take a Greek Professorship at Oxford, than our 

Puritan ancestry, when they built the first school-house in the New Eng- 

land woods. Through its humble door has passed the power that is to-day 
engaged in conquering and civilizing the continent. 

At the time when J knew it, the little red school-house stood at the fork 
of the road ; and though there were other school-houses in other districts 
of the town, this was accounted the only one of which special mention 
was thought worthy to be made. 

Mr. John Porringer—a man somewhere within the broad-growing 
shadows of forty-five years—‘ kept” this school, and was in the way of 
keeping it so long as he lived and liked. The notion seemed to have taken 
root in town, that he held a sort of life-lease of the building, if it should 
be used so long for the ends of education. If—here and there—one and 
another did rub his eyes and wonder if nobody else could keep that school 
as well as Mr. John Porringer, an opiate was newly administered by some 
mysterious process, and people soon forgot to ask the question altogether. 

A seven-by-nine vestibule, constructed of rough boards, contained the 
pail of water, with the bright tin dipper bobbing about on the surface,— 
while all over its three sides, pegs and nails were driven, that bore large 
crops of juvenile clothing, assorted and graded to the ages and sizes of 
its wearers. In winter you might have mistaken it for a shop where some 
dealer kept sleds and skates to sell ; and the junks of snow broughit in 
on the stout boots of the boys would have charmed even a school con- 
mittee all the way from Nova: Zembla on runners. 

In the summer time Mr. Porringer surrendered his rule and frown, and 
went to work ploughing and hoeing and laying stone wall on the farm, 
thereby making an opening for somebody of secondary ability. The 
larger boys and girls being in demand at home during the warm months, 
in a general way, a quiet female teacher was thought equal to the manage 
ment of the few small ones remaining ; and the town paid her at the rate 
of two dollars per week, with the privilege of “boarding herself.” All 
this arrangement was but little better than an infant school, however, to 
which industrious mothers sent their weans to keep them from under foot, 
and give them the chance of a couple of sweet naps a day across the hard 
benches. 

The school-room was in its blaze of glory in the winter. Then Mr. 
Porringer returned, to resume the magisterial badges,—the royal sceptre 
and crown. 


* By permission of the Publishers, from ‘‘ Homespun ; or, Five and Twenty Years Ago.” By Txt 
MAS LACKLAND, 
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He was a picture, and so stands out before my eyes to this day,—a tall, 
lank, bony person, with feet and hands of pretty similar dimensions ; a 
head high and narrow, with a prodigious phrenological slope from the 
crown ; stiff, straight hair, and fiercely black, brushed in a peak above 
the regions of his intellect ; with a long swallow-tail coat, worn shiny at 
elbows, cuffs, and shoulder-blades ; a small, sharp eye, prowling within 
the thickets of over-hanging eye-brows ; and a pair of feet “done up” 
in blue woollen socks and calf-skin slippers :—these formed the several 
items of his scholastic motley. Yet he was accounted a wonder, in his 
way. Goldsmith’s village school-master was out of hail entirely, with all 
his acquaintance with the “ rules,” and his unchallenged skill at “logic.” 

As he called out the classes to their recitations in the forenoon, he had 
a bustling trick of spanking a book across his palm before beginning the 
exercise, and sounding up in a high key—‘ Now, then, let ’s see who’s 
going to be smart to-day !” 

The large scholars were ranged round at desks that lined three sides of 
the room ; while on the fourth was perched the sentry-box he occupied 
himself, in which he used to sit and rap with his ferule, or adroitly pitch 
heavy books at the pates of astonished offenders. 

The everlasting iron stove stood out in the middle of the floor, roaring 
as it always roars when over-fed, and radiating wavering columns of heat 
till very late in the afternoons. For their own good, the children who 
sat about that instrument might just as well have been crowded into its 
own fiery bowels, as stowed in that suffocating school-room. If there 
chance to be any of them on the planet yet, I need not ask them if they 
think their early school-house baking has helped them to see their way 
in the world with any more clearness, or “do the sums” of life with any 
more readiness and rapidity. 

The little fellows on the low benches nearest the stove sat as still as 
mice in a cupboard, and went on industriously roasting their heads and 
shortening their lives. Sometimes, when their faces grew as red as pear- 
main apples, they screened them with their spelling-books, that were care- 
fully covered with calico ; or, if they grew squirmy in the process of 
roasting, Mr. Porringer sternly rebuked them, declared, with a heavy 
stamp of his foot and in a loud voice, that there must be no noise, and 
very often caught up his ferule and shook it with a frown. Or, again, if 
they timidly begged to go into the entry and get a drink of water from 
the pail, he seemed to take a secret delight in refusing, telling them it was 
all nonsense for them to be drinking so much water in the winter time. 
Yet he permitted himself, now and then, to go to the door for a snuff of 
fresh air, or to enjoy a clean and cooling drink, and perhaps lay in a new 
quid of Virginia twist besides. 

Thus and there did they bake and stew and simmer together. Boys on 
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one side of the room, and girls on the other. Big boys and little boys,— 
hig girls and little girls. The little boys looking up inquiringly at the 
big ones, to learn what might be the very newest tricks,—and little girls 
on their side watching the big ones, lest something worth knowing might 
escape them. Some conning their lessons with an intense eagerness that 
would make one learned in less than a winter’s season. Some with books 
close to their faces, whispering and jabbering and working their jaws, as 
if they conquered their tasks by the process of mastigation. Little boys 
slyly sticking pins through their neighbors’ trousers, or pulling their flaxen 
hair where it would go straying, or chewing cuds of paper and snapping 
them spat against the ceiling, to make the girls laugh. 

Above the din rose the voice of M1. Porringer,—“ Next, parse Might, 
have loved, and see if you can’t put it in the right mood and tense !”—a 
matter very difficult of performance even by learners much older than any 
who sat on those benches. A droning hum rising in the ears from all 
quarters of the room, like the dry heat simmering up from the stove in 
the middle of the floor. <A shifting scene of faces,—some older and some 
younger, some scowling and some smiling,—some studying the lessons and 
some studying mischief,—yet every one intent on getting through at the 
easiest rate. 

And to vary the picture ever so little, a broad-shouldered negro fellow 
sitting all by himself in the corner next the door, his ebony countenance 
fairly sweating fun and mischief at every pore. He was the “black top” 
of the little school parish—the fifth wheel of the educational coach. 
Over the top of his slate. his twinkling eyes took sly observations from 
time to time of what was going on about the room, and he laughed under 
his breath at any trifling trick he saw played, though sometimes he could 
not help giving a rip of laughter that drew the eyes of the whole school 
round to him in an instant. Then he would begin innocently to spit on 
his slate and rub out his “sum,” no doubt believing it rather an odd pro- 
blem even in mixed mathematics. 

He had a queer way of lifting his entire scalp when he chose to 
elevate his eyebrows, which set his frizzled pelt in such comical motion 
that none of us could possibly resist it. Mr. Porringer’s ruler was bran- 
dished at.the little fellows pretty often, on these occasions, but we could 
not help wondering how it was he never seemed to see our African exem- 
plar. It so happened, too,—as it very often does happen in such cases,— 
that this same negro was as clever a creature as any human being on 
foot, and would positively have done himself wanton harm as soon as any- 
body else ; yet his shining skin being always as full of drollery as a fruit 
rind is of juice, it was to be expected that it would sometimes overrun for 
others’ innocent merriment. A wonderful fellow he among the boys, grown 
man though he was ; and although he worked out ona farm in the sum 
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mer, he always found time to go fishing with them on the rainy days, and 
would gladly be off all night, wading the low streams with birch-bark 
torches in quest of suckers and dace. 

Committee day was the Red Letter day of the Winter's calendar. The 
school presented itself then, for drill and review, to the eyes and ears of 
the Minister, the Deacon, and some one or two more of the local mag- 
nates, whose duty it was to make the regular inquisition of school-affairs, 
in the name and behalf of the town. 

Mr. Porringer used to set on foot great preparations for this event of 
the year, scouring up the little knowledge of his pupils till they scarcely 
recognized themselves in their transformation. None of us could have 
been more nervous over our expectations than he was for himself ; and yet, 
the Committee out of the account, nobody could be more positive and 
despotically dogmatic about his knowledge than this same Mr. John 
Porringer. 

When this dignified body of (usually) three men entered, looking, as 
somebody ventures it, as “‘ wise as saws and modern instances,” if not a 
trifle more so than that even, the Master met them at the door; not 
blandly, as a June morning gets in among the cherry-blossoms, but stifily, 
and with an empty dignity that originated with nothing and amounted 
to nothing. Bowing, with one hand outstretched, towards the Committee, 
he lifted the other, which held his book, as a signal for the school to rise 
in respect ; and the seating of that body again made as great confusion 
as the fainting of a lady at College Commencement. 

The classes were then called up,—all the way from A, B abs, to the 
students in Arithmetic and Geography. The small fry were ordered to 
toe a crack running the length of the oak floor, and in that position to 
make their “ manners.” It was so seriously done that I cannot keep back 
the laugh, even now, in recalling it. Some of the answers to questions 
were given by the larger classes in a yell of unison, loud enough to scare 
every stray bear from the back settlements. Then, more hickory in the 
stove—more roasting of young heads—and more internal applications of 
cold water from the dipper in the entry. 

Finally, the recitations over, there followed a demand from Mr. Por- 
ringer for “silence !” and a second demand upon the Committee for “any 
remarks,” ete. The homilies there spoken, I well remember, were German- 
text to us all; we knew nothing what they meant, and cared nothing 
whatever for them. At the end, a prayer from the Minister,—a general 
rising of the school,—more bowing,—and a welcome exit through the 
outer door. 

And so the review was over. Mr. Porringer would seal up the entire 
parcel with some little speech of his own, and thus it remained until 
visitation day came round again the next winter. 
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JOHN BOYD. 


CHAPTER XV. 


N the long low wainscoted parlor of the antiquated house next to 
the Institute, sat two persons who had lately become acquainted in 
Deerslaugh, and between whom had suddeuly sprung up an intimacy 
founded on both sides, apparently, in interested motives. Solon Salton 
was one of those rustic swains, whose narrow spheres seem to them the 
broad world, and who acquire an arbitrary demeanor, a dogmatic utter- 
ance, and an extreme sensitiveness to being crossed wherever the rights of 
their neighbors chance to collide with what, when they happen to desire 
it, they unhesitatingly lay claim to as belonging to themselves alone. 
There was Millie Boyd, the gem of Deerslaugh, who conducted herself 
politely but rather exclusively among the young men of the village ;—her, 
Solon chose to be enamored of, and so the friendly intimacy between her 
and John Boyd was, in Solon’s view, not merely a breach of propriety 
but an outrage committed by each upon himself. Accordingly, his feel- 
ings toward Boyd were by no means friendly ; and when Pragge came 
along with a significant wink and mysterious hints, he clung to him at 
once, and followed him about, ever led on and yet ever mystified. He had 
followed him to Wye. Pragge was seated in a large easy chair, hold- 
ing in his hand the Morning News Letter, and gravely contemplating the 
beam that crossed the ceiling above his head. Solon was eyeing the 
grotesque face with a look of splenetic dissatisfaction and spiteful tenacity. 
“Well, what do you think ?” was at length Solon’s impatient question. 
“T have that horrid story to tell,” suggested Pragge. ‘Ha, that’s the 
thing !” ejaculated Solon. “A horrid story.” “ Yes, yes, what is it? 
You haven’t told it to me yet.” “ Diabolus was once walking in his gar- 
den snuffing with fierce delight the odors from a thousand brimstone 
flowers, and culling with his red hot hand a terrific bouquet for his yellow 
parlor—.” “Confound it,” exclaimed Solon, stamping his foot, “ how 
can we fix out Boyd?” Pragge looked at his watch. “ Well,” said he, 
“tis given out that—. Come here; let me whisper it—Tis given 
out that sleeping in his garden—.” “What ?—Go on.” “ Hark, 
there’s the door-bell !” Pragge resumed the perusal of the News Leiter, 
and Mrs. Pillott entered. Pragge arose from his chair, and the two 
recognized each other. “TI had the pleasure of meeting you at the 
prayer meeting,” said Pragge. “ Professor Beelen had the kindness to 
introduce me to you.” “ Yes, sir, 1 remember,” she replied. “ He is a good 
man,” said Pragge, with a saintly smile. ‘“ One of the best,” she responded. 
“A pillar ; a light,” Pragge suggested. ‘“ Ah, Madam, my soul felt that 
evening the illumination of his presence ; the brightening, warming, fruc- 
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tifying influences of his graces.” “Ah! Iam glad to hear it.” “ Yes, 
Madam, such men are now and then raised up to do us good.—I see,— 
if you will look here,—I see that another soul has been privileged to re- 
joice in him, too. Here in the public paper are some verses addressed to 
him.” “Sir!” “Some verses addressed to Professor Beelen—. This 
name—. I wonder whose it is—But let me read to you the whole : 


*To PROFESSOR ZECHARIAH BEELEN, 
From A——a P—+tt.’” 
“Who could have put those into the paper ?—They—they were not 
written for publication,” she murmured involuntarily. ‘ Madam ?” said 
Pragge, looking up. “Ah, I thought you spoke. Well, let’s read the 


verses :-— 
When midst the flock I saw thee stand, 
And to the sheep a portion hand, 
I saw in thee the bearing meek 
Of Him who did divinely speak. 


A lamb among the lambs, didst thou, 

Like Him, in meekness gently bow ;— 
Ah, then, I thought me, how thou’dst bear 
Revilings that the righteous share ! 


O gentle man! Disciple meek! 

Thee would I foliow, thee I’d seek; 

Thee would I make my daily thought ; 

Grant thee the praise thy worth hath bought.” 


Mingled emotions were expressing themselves on Mrs. Pillott’s face when 
Pragge completed the reading of the verses. ‘“ Who is this Beelen ?” 
asked Solon sulkily. ‘“ Te teaches in the school-house next to us here,” 
said Pragge. “Millie Boyd calls there pretty often. I rather think she 
likes him.” “ ’Tisn’t where—where John Boyd teaches?” “Is it, Sister 
Pillott?” “Iam not acquainted with Mr. Boyd. I don’t know.” Mrs. 
Bolles at this moment entered. She was the mistress of the house, and 
it was upon her that Mrs. Pillott had called. It was noticeable that 
in Mrs. Bolles’ eyes there was an almost perennial twinkle, differing 
of course in degrees of expression according to the proportions of the 
twinkle-exciting causes at hand. She seemed to find such causes 
where others were rather blind to them. A look passed between her 
and Pragge. “Ah,” she said, advancing to Mrs. Pillott, and greeting 
her, “I am glad you have come. You are prompt. More so, I fear than 
Iam. Pardon me.” “Certainly, Mrs. Bolles ——But—well—Who do 
you suppose—, Mrs. Bolles, who do you suppose could have had these 
verses inserted in the paper?” Pragge hereupon handed the paper to 
Mrs. Bolles, with his finger pointing to the verses. ‘Those verses,” said 
he, “we are in a state of wonderment over them.” “ Why, he him- 
self, of course,” said Mrs. Bolles, after reading them. ‘“ He, himself!” 
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ejaculated Mrs. Pillott. “Certainly; he is all the while putting 
something into the papers concerning himself.” “Hark! What's 
that?” Mrs. Pillott’s exclamation was occasioned by the sound of a 
scream. Piteous entreaties mingled with the screams. ‘They listened, 
and the sounds were repeated. “ Where is that?” demanded Solon, 
turning to listen. “It is Beelen flogging a boy,” said Mrs. Bolles — 
“He is attending to his business,” said Pragge. ‘“That’s a part of 
it. He is diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. This 
ought to have been noted among the other graces which the poetry re- 
cords.” “Do you mean to say—.” Mrs. Pillott thus began, but did not 
finish. She looked pale and not a little bewildered. ‘Those boys are 
monsters,” continued Pragge. A season of convulsive sobbing ensued 
upon the screams and entreaties. Pragge turned up his ear and listened 
a moment. ‘Come here,” he said to Mrs. Pillott. ‘Conceal yourself 
behind the curtain. I have of late observed the Professor much from this 
window. He is not through with that wicked boy. He is resting — 
Look.” Beelen had come to the window of the Institute. He stood 
with his hand upon the sash as though abont to close it. He took 
a survey of the neighborhood. A black, over-bearing, ruthless look was 
on his face. Solon peered too. Beelen presently closed the window. 
“Monsters of iniquity, those boys,” said Pragge. “The boy Crane re- 
quired a blistering the other day. I’ve been to his house every day since 
to see whether his hard heart had melted,—to ascertain, indeed, whether 
the rod might not now be dropped from the kind hand that administered 
the chastisement, and the hand be stretched forth to pluck the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness from him who had been exercised thereby. But, 
alas ; not only is the boy impenitent, but his mother sides with him. She 
actually had the impudence to turn her son over in the bed that I might 
look at his lacerated back, at the blisters, the extravasation, the raw flesh, 
the stripes where the boy had been skinned from his shoulders to below 
his knees—.” ‘ O—don’t,—don’t—.” Mrs. Pillott covered her face with 
her hands. “Hark!” exclaimed Solon. The screams were renewed. 
“O—O—must that go on?” cried Mrs. Pillott. Solon, with clenched 
teeth, was stripping up his sleeve. With a half-suppressed oath he left 
the room and sped for the school-house. Finding the street door, he 
entered and hastened up stairs and knocked loudly at the assembly room 
door, and then bolted in and stared around. A sleek, gentle, liquidly 
sympathetic man was seated at adesk ona platform. He bowed to Solon 
with a smile, and said, hospitably, ‘“‘ Walk in.” Was this the man whom 
Solon had seen at the window? “ Where did that noise come from ?” he 
demanded, stalking up to the Professor. ‘What noise?” “ A noise of 
crying and entreaty. It sounded from here ; and I’ve come up—.” Solon 
clenched his fist as a completion of the sentence. “I don’t think any such 
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noise could have come from here,” said the Professor blandly smiling. “I 
have heard none.” “TI certainly heard sounds of distress coming from 
some room in this building.” “ You must have been dreaming,” said the 
Professor, laughing gently and respectfully. He rang the desk bell. 
“Come sit down, won’t you?” he said. “ The classes will now come from 
their recitation rooms.” Solon seated himself dubiously. The recitation 
rooms were opened, and the boys marched out. Solon’s eyes rested on 
John Boyd, who was following his class, and he muttered an exclamation 
and partially arose from his chair. “ You know Mr. Boyd?” asked 
Beelen eagerly. Solon sullenly reseated himself without replying. “ You 
know him?” repeated Beelen. “ Yes.” “ What sort of man is he?” “A 
durned odd sort of man.” “ Odd, did you say 2?” The Professor took out 
his note-book and wrote it down. 


————. 









CHAPTER XVI. 


Arrairs were drifting to a climax. The committee gallantly yielded to 
Miss Woodstock’s refusal to resign at their request, and notified her that 
an investigation was granted. To this she returned the impolitic answer 
that the complainant’s character was notoriously such as to render their 
listening to any complaint from him an insult to her ; and that she would 
not accept even the opportunity of an investigation. 

Meanwhile the Professor was busily preparing for an investigation, hunt- 
ing up witnesses and lobbying the committee. No spare moment was 
allowed to pass unimproved ; no stone was left unturned. While Miss 
Woodstock rested quietly in what she deemed to be the justness of her 
cause, Beelen was indefatigably button-holing witnesses and judges, going 
over his story with his low-bowing, unctuous, insinuating manner, always 
sustaining the role of injured innocence that was speaking at last, and 
only when the wickedness of his enemies- had made forbearance no longer 
avirtue. At the same time he was busily pulling the wires to secure 
whatever lucrative and honorable positions, akin to his occupation, might 
be open to applicants. Among such at the time were the projected Wye 
Saturday School, and the City Superintendency. The latter was already 
worthily filled, and there was no reason why a change should be made at 
the re-election. The other position was sought by a number of applicants, 
among whom were Mr. Paraxton, and John Boyd. 

He called upon Mr. Winthrop, entering the office with a conciliatory 
bow, to which the Superintendent responded with a nod. “Take a seat, 
Mr. Beelen,” he said, and went on with some writing. Beelen drew a 
chair close up to the desk, and seated himself with an introductory 
“H’m’m !” Mr. Winthrop looked bored, and proceeded with his writing. 
“T have come,” said Beelen, softly, “to speak of a few matters relating 
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to business.” (That was a good way to put it. Of course Mr. Winthrop 
would have to attend to school business.) ‘‘ While I regret exceedingly 
the necessity of enquiring into Miss Woodstock’s conduct—for she is an 
able teacher in some respects, and she is a woman,—yet, of course, with 
the rest of you, I submit to the necessity which indeed her own conduct 
forces upon us. H’m’m!” “What did you wish to say to me ?” asked 
Mr. Winthrop, bluntly, still holding the pen in his hand. “ While,” said 
Beelen, “ I have always tried to live peaceably with her, and to make her 
position pleasant, she has been disrespectful and quarrelsome. ‘This I 
have borne in silence a long while, and it was not until the welfare of the 
school absolutely required it that I spoke. When I wished to introduce 
Mr. Boyd to her the very first day of his arrival, she was excessively in- 
sulting —She turned and stared, and flirted out of the room without a 
word. When, on one occasion, I was making some necessary changes in 
the management of the studies, she turned upon me with an insulting 
look, and then upon Mr. Boyd, and demanded of him harshly, ‘Are you 
in league with him !’ This was right before the class too. And she dis- 
turbed the order of the Monthly Meeting also—.” Mr. Winthrop here 
interrupted him saying dryly, “ All this will appear at the investigation. 
It is unnecessary to recount it here.” Then he renewed his writing. But 
the Professor was not through yet. He would now introduce a more 
interesting topic. “H’m’m, are you aware, Mr. Winthrop,—lh’m ’m—, 
that Mr. Paraxton is trying to get your position ?—-slyly trying? THe 
drops a word here and there. Such as this, for instance: He hinted to 
me that folks were tired of you ;—I mention this to put you on your 
guard,—that he himself was spoken of, and stood a good chance—.” “ Mr. 
Paraxton doing this ?” ejaculated Mr. Winthrop, laying down his pen and 
sitting back in his chair with his eyes full upon the Professor. The latter 
blinked. “I mention this,” said he, “to put you on your guard. I have 
no interest in the matter otherwise than a friendly one. We have been 
long acquainted now, and I ought to feel interested in you.” “ Mr. Pa- 
raxton !” ejaculated Mr. Winthrop, “I never thought he could do a sneaky 
trick. Mr. Paraxton ; why I have known him as long as I have known 
you.” “ Well,” said Beelen, “I have put you on your guard.—By the 
way, I thought I would speak of that Saturday School matter. I have 
been very much gratified to find that the proposal of my name has excited 
considerable enthusiasm among my young friends and their parents. I meet 
with congratulations on all sides. I feel that Providence is leading me in 
that direction. All the members of the Board whom I have scen have 
agreed to vote for me.—I trust that you will be re-elected. While I re- 
joice in my own prospects I would share my happiness with you. I have 
been working for you and shall. Well, Mr. Paraxton, between you and 
me, is not a competent man. If he had more education he might, perhaps, 
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be feared. A friend of mine, a distinguished teacher in another city, was 
asking me about him the other day. I declined giving an opinion, but 
rather praised Mr. Paraxton, and suggested that my friend should ge and 
see for himself; and he did so, and he told me afterwards that he found him 
a very ignorant man. That was his judgment. H’m’m, ha!—” Mr. 
Winthrop arose from his chair and paced the floor. Beelen snuffled, and 
proceeded to vary the talk. ‘“ Mr. Boyd,—have you talked with him 
much since he came?” “ He is doing well, isn’t he ?” said Mr. Winthrop, 
staading still and looking at the Professor. “ Yes,” said Beelen, “ quite well 
for one who never taught before, and who has been unaccustomed to being 
under control. H’m’m, there are one or two things that I have been several 
times on the point of speaking about. He has a strange theory of teach- 
ing, one that I never heard of before, and totally un’ike anything in use 
among us, which he says he would put into practice f he should ever be- 
come a principal of a school. H’m’m, I have noticed the same disposition 
to depart from the usual track in his theology, too. THe was uttering 
some of his strange notions the other day when I had occasion to speak 
of some new Shakspearian criticisms that have occurred to me. But of 
course I watch closely to guard against any hurtful influences that these 
heterodox notions might have in the school. H’m’m.—One of his towns- 
men calls him a very odd fellow. He favors the theatre—. But I 
think I can prevent any injury resulting to the pupils from any such 
influence. * ° ecilion 

Returning from the Superintendent’s office, he met Mr. Paraxton, and 
button-holed him a few minutes. “O, Mr. Paraxton—by the way—how 
are you getting along in the direction of the Superintendency? J think 
your chances are fair—” “The Superintendency !” exclaimed Mr. Parax- 
ton, “ what Superintendency ?” “The City Superintendeney of Schools,” 
said Beelen ; “ Mr. Wellesley—yes, it was Mr. Wellesley who told me 
you were a candidate for it.” ‘“ Mr. Wellesly! I a candidate! This 
is a mistake, I am not a candidate.” “O, oh,is that so? Well, then —I 
wouldn’t run against you,—I have told a good many that ; nor would I 
run against Mr. Winthrop ; but he says he should decline a re-election, so 
that it is perfectly fair. You will advocate my application for it, I sup- 
pose.” Mr. Paraxton stood upright, and faced Beelen with a steady, 
searching look. ‘“ How do you mean ?” said he presently, “ you just now said 
you would advocate me.” “ H’m’m, conditionally upon your wishing to run 
for it.” “ I don’t understand this, sir,” said Mr. Paraxton. ‘“ Good day sir.” 

Beelen reached the school to find Miss Woodstock and Johr Boyd in close 
consultation over a letter. On his desk there was a letter addressed to 
him. He opened and read it and turned to Miss Woodstock with a look 
of triumph. The letter informed him that a message had been despatched to’ 
his assistant female teacher, dismissing her from her position in the school. 
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Carrer II.—Lesson VII. 


HE object of this lesson is the complete drawing represented in 

Fig. 40. It consists of a platform on which are two upright stan- 

dards or posts, and a transverse bar passing through the posts and pro- 
jecting beyond as far as the ends of the platform. 

Draw first the platform complete, as in Fig.38. It is one inch and 
three-quarters in length, one inch wide, and three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. The posts are to be drawn in the middle of the width of the 
platform, and a quarter of an inch from each end. Find, by measuring, 
the middle point of each end of the platform, and draw a line through as 
_ in the figure. Measure on this line a quarter of an inch from each end ; 
the points thus found are T and X,in Fig. 38. Now measure still further 
on this middle line, from each point, a distance equal to the thickness of 
the post, which is one-eighth of an inch. Through these four points draw 
four short lines parallel to A K. From the points T and X measure each 
side of the line, an eighth of an inch, a distance equal to half the width 
of the post ; N and L are two of these points. Place a ruler from N to 
L, and draw the short lines which form the narrow sides of the little 
figures that the posts stand upon. In the same manner draw the lines 
upon the other side of T X. Now draw from the corners of these figures 
vertical lines one inch high, and complete the posts as in Fig. 39. 

The bar through the posts is to be drawn next. It is to be as long as 
the platform, and as wide and thick as the posts ; the bottom of it is to 
be one-quarter of an inch from the platform. Draw a vertical line in the 
middle of each post, as shown in Fig. 39. Measure from the lower ex- 
tremity of this line upward one-quarter of an inch for the position of the 
bottom of the bar; then another quarter of an inch for the top of the 
bar ; through these points draw lines parallel to A K, and measure on 
them one-sixteenth of an inch each way from the centre. Join these last 
points by vertical lines, and the little figures showing the intersections of 
the bar, and the posts will be complete. Now complete the bar by drawing 
through the corners of these figures lines parallel to A E ; make the near- 
est end of the bar project one-quarter of an inch from the post ; then 
measure off the whole length of the bar equal to the length of the plat- 
form. If you draw all the lines as directed in this lesson, there will be 
quite a number to erase to make your drawing like Fig. 40, but with a 
little care you will be able to do it quite successfully. 





Many persons complain that they eannot find words for their thoughts, 
when the real trouble is that they cannot find thoughts for their words. 
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Isometric Drawing. 
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MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


IJ.—How rr 1s IL.usrratep. 


N a preceding paper, we noticed a few of the causes which help to 
I make the teaching of Mathematical Geography so commonly fruitless 
of good results. An examination of some of the engraved figures used 
nominally to illustrate this subject, may serve still further to account for 
the evil complained of. 


Under Illustrate, v.t. (Webster’s Dictionary, unabridged), we find : 


3. To make clear, intelligible or apprehensible ; to elucidate ; to explain; to exem- 
plify ; especially by means of figures, comparisons, examples, and the like. 


4. To ornament and elucidate with pictures or figures; to adorn; as to illustrate a 
book or manuscript. 

There being nothing strikingly ornamental in these figures, we may sup- 
pose them to do duty chiefly under the signification noted in the first 
definition cited. Let us look at a few of them, to see how far they serve 
to make the subject clear, intelligible, or apprehensible to children, 





PARALLEL CIRCLES. 


The cut given above is venerable for its age and protracted service. It 
is one of the stand-bys, and must be supposed to give pupils a clearer idea 
of Geographical circles than can be obtained in any other way ; if it 
does not, if there is a better method, we must presume the book-makers to 
be either ignorant of its existence, or guilty of neglect of duty in failing 
to suggest or employ it. 1 

What are its merits as an illustration? Not one of the lines answers 
to the definition of the circle, except the one which bounds the figure, and 
that is not the kind of circle just now under consideration; no two of 
the lines are parallel, nor would they be parallel even if laid upon a curved 
surface. It is true that one who is familiar with parallel circles, as drawn 
upon a sphere, and understands the principles which determine the position 
and direction of their representative lines when-drawn upon a flat surface, 
may, in imagination, make due allowance for the necessary distortions, 
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and see the truth which the figure vaguely hints. But the child who 
knows nothing of all this, sees merely what flatly contradicts the words 
of the text. He must understand the definition, and more too, before he 
can understand the picture which purports to dlustrale it. But this in- 
adaptation to the capacity and intelligence of pupils is not the only fault 
of these figures. Here is one from Guyot’s C. 8. Geography, page 3. 


Its absurdity would be ludicrous if we could forget its imposition upon 
the children. Had it appeared first in Punch, as an illustration of the 
benighted condition of Yankee philosophy, it would have been counted a 
master-piece of caricature—a stupendous joke. Surely the man (or wo- 
man) who devised it, in sober earnest, for the instruction of children, is 
worthy of a leather medal. If made with a hole in it crossed by wires, 
the medal would fitly represent as well as commemorate his achievement. 
This ingenious figure is given to show the pupil how to find the cardinal 
points “during the night, when the sun is hidden.” He is assured that 
“whatever is the position (sic) of the Great Bear, [which of course he 
knows all about}, the Pole Star can always be found in the line passing 
from Ato B. Beneath this star, which is also called the North Star, is 
the most northern point of the Earth, called the North Pole. On the op- 
posite side of the earth is its most southern point, called the South Pole. 
Thus (sic) with our face toward the North, or Pole Star, we find, as in 
the day-time, the East on our right hand, the West on our left, and the 
South behind us.” The clause we have put in italics is worthy of notice, 
as indicating the author’s estimate of the intelligence of those who are not 


to suppose that the cut is a picture of the Earth hung by a string to the 
Pole Star. 
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Below is a figure taken from Cornell’s Intermediate Geography, page 8: 


\ PoE. 


THE WORLD, 

It is intended to assist the pupil while learning to say, in reply to 
printed questions, that “ The term, the Poles of the Earth . . . . is a name 
given to the ends or extremities of the Earth’s axis,” which “is a straight 
line, which we imagine to pass through the centre of the Earth, whose 
ends (sic) at the surface would point one toward the north and the other 
toward the south part of the heavens ;” and further, that “the Earth 
really has no such axis,” the poles being merely “ the ends or extremities of 
the Earth’s imaginary axis,” said ends being situated “at the northern 
and southern extremity (!) of the Earth, . . . . the northern extremity 
of the Earth” being called the North Pole, and the “‘southern extremity 
of the Earth” the South Pole,—to the utter disregard of the aforemen- 
tioned extremities of the axis which, despite the projecting ends in the 
picture, only reaches to the surface which terminates what “really has 
no existence.” If the reader is doubtful about any point in this medley 
of contradictions, we would respectfully refer him to the book, where he 
will find “confusion worse confounded.” Mem. The author of this book 
claims (Preface, p. 2), that it is the only Intermediate Geography that 
contains definitions simple enough to put [she does not say what] into 
the hands of students who have just completed a Primary Geography ! 

It is needless to multiply examples. The faults of the figures we have 
noticed are shared by those which we have not noticed. Generally speaking, 
all of them fail, either from inherent worthlessness, or from an inadapted- 
ness to the age and capacity of those who are to study them. Some of 
them, though true, are harder to understand than the terms or definitions 
they profess to elucidate ; others are innocent of any truth whatever, and 
all are, to children, stumbling blocks rather than helps. We can conceive of 
no severer test of the pupil’s understanding of the subject than the ability 
not to misunderstand them ; this is a harder task, even, than to understand 
the text, wretched as it generally is, which the figures profess to elucidate. 
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VACATION. 


ACATION stands in the year as Sunday stands in the week. The 

fatigue which accumulates in spite of the one day’s rest in every 
seven, is to be recovered from in this extended Sunday. Nature is saying, 
“Thou shalt do no work ;” the powers that be are saying, “‘ Thou mayst 
do no work.” As the six days laborer welcomes the Sabbath, so the 
long term laborer hails with greater welcome the period of vacation. Not 
that we would seek relief from work, but from excess of work. This is 
the curse,—excess. The mind, which at the opening of the term was 
vigorous and eager, loses towards the close its spontaneous energy in the 
accustomed track ; the faculties droop, the interest wastes, the attention 
flags ; deliberate pluck, mechanical effort, is what must now bear up the 
teacher to a show of cheerfulness. The pupils are affected in like manner, 
and their feelings are more freely manifested. 

No occupation requires more relaxation than that of teaching ; there 
is none that so binds down the mind and body to work, not of one’s own 
especial choosing, that so keeps the patience taxed to rasping, that so 
wears upon the nerves, until they are laid bare and quivering. The feel- 
ing that the teacher is not “earning his wages,” must give way to the 
recognition of the fact that no class of laborers work harder while they 
work, and that, accordingly, none require more relaxation. 

The season is now at hand, bringing the great privilege of cessation 
from compulsory labor after a period of faithful performance. The teacher 
may now do as he pleases for a while. If he does nothing, yet will he.do 
right. The exquisite pleasure of relief, if he chooses to enjoy that alone, 
will fully measure his duty. He may saunter in crowds without set pur- 
pose, or seek the fields and hills and woods, and find company with the 
trees and birds, or, at the sea-shore, he may stand and listen to the waves. 
Simply to breathe, solely to absorb the life about him, without effort, 
careless and happy, is enough. Resting is not rusting. One concep- 
tion of vacation is that of a period vacated of burdensome restriction to 
do what the mind does not prefer to do, and vacated, also, of goadings of 
conscience, if one shall indulge his preference to do nothing at all. 
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But activity as well as passivity marks this period. There is positive 
exertion, but of the freest, happiest kind. Parties for the sea, or for the 
lakes and mountains, with hook and line, or gun and dog, all alive with 
hilarious good nature ;—these, too, bring relaxation and reinvigoration ; by 
them the blood is started from its sluggishness, the color is brought back 
to the cheeks, and the brightness of the eyes is restored ; the feelings 
freshen, the intellect grows sharp again, the whole mind recovers. And 
then the reunions with distant friends—with family relatives—these, though 
last, not least ; the greetings, the hand-shakings, the novelty of renewed 
contact after long separation, the pleasant interchange of inquiries, the 

, joyous abandonment to the spirit of visiting and forgetfulness,—all this 
renews the nature and carries on the preparation for the future renewal 
of work. 

One sort of spirit has, with some, to be guarded against, lest the vaca- 
tion should prove no vacation, and should end with weariness as great 
as or greater than that with which it began. It is the spirit of drudgery, 
the feeling that it is wrong to cease work, or that it is right to continue 
work, resulting from a morbid conscientiousness or a diseased longing to 
do more, and urging on to the continuance of laborious work, even when 
all the work demanded is done. It is the spirit of him who stays under 
bondage when freed from bondage. Let him accept his rights and 
enjoy his privileges. 

The sum of the whole matter is this: Labor not, burden not your- 
selves, but take rest, be free—in vacation. 





New Scuoot JourNa.s. 

HERE is no better sign of a proper professional pride and esprit de 
corps among the teachers of a State than the existence and liberal 
support of a good State Journal. We greet the establishment of such 
journals with pleasure. The Maine Normal, now entering upon its second 
half-year, has proved itself worthy of the confidence and encouragement 
of every teacher in the State. The Maryland Educational Journal, which 
has reached its third number, promises well. Minnesota is bestiring herself, 
and we hope soon to receive the first number of her projected Teacher. 

An auspicious birth to the last, and long and prosperous lives to all ! 
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LEAVEN. 


HE conventional system of primary instruction is based upon the 

actual, though unacknowledged assumption, that all knowledge worth 
having is to be obtained from books. Read, is the one great injunction 
of the schools, and you will know, is the promised reward. Nature’s in- 
junction, sez and you will know, is ignored, or systematically perverted, 
by making printers’ ink the only medium, and others’ eyes the only instru- 
ments of intellectual vision, The child’s natural appetite for knowledge 
of his own getting is left unsatisfied in the attempt to create in him an 
unnatural appetite for knowledge obtained at second hand. ‘The little 
world about his home is as full of marvels to him as are the wilds of 
Africa to a Du Chaillu. Nature thus makes him a discoverer of know- 
ledge. ‘The schools shut him in from “the wonderful world of things,” to 
make him a mere receptacle of the discoveries and opinions of others. 
This is the rule. Here and there are exceptions,—schools in which nature 
is regarded rather than custom ; but they are rare, and generally unim- 
portant private or home schools. The machinery of our public schools, 
and the highly conservative tendencies of the great majority of those who 
turn the cranks, would seem almost to preclude the possibility of any 
change of its time-honored customs, however faulty they may be shown 
tobe. The present artificial system, which answers so admirably every 
purpose, save that of the natural, healthful development of children, has 
been built up to too great an expense of time and labor and money,—and 
other items which it might be thought invidious to mention ;—and, in 
spite of its many defects, lias been the means of effecting too much good, 
to be lightly questioned or easily overthrown. Nevertheless, a reformation 
has been begun, quietly and unostentatiously, the influence of which, we 
trust, will be not unlike that of the leaven which “a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal.” It is not an attempt to overturn the old, but 
to mingle with it enough of the natural method of education—using the 
term in its strictest sense—to vivify the whole. It prepares the way for 
the acquirement of book-knowledge, by a systematic employment of the 
child’s every-day experience, while, at the same time, it directs and ex- 
cites his natural desire for knowledge obtained through personal obser- 
vation and inquiry. ‘This method, developed particularly in one school, is 
worthy of the attention and imitation of primary teachers everywhere. 

We shall recur to it again, and more specifically, at another time. 
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Report ON THE Strupy or LANGUAGES. 


T a meeting of the Association of New England Colleges, held in 
Providence, R. I., October, 1865, when various subjects bearing 


upon the system of instruction in our Schools and Colleges came up for 
discussion, the question was raised whether, in the opinion of the mem- 
bers present, the ordinary mode of teaching languages was free from 
objections, and, if not, what reforms were demanded to insure more satis- 
factory results. After the matter had been fully discussed, a committee 
consisting of three members was appointed for the ‘purpose of preparing 


a written statement embodying the views held by the majority. We print 
below the report drawn up by the chairman of this committee, Mr. Th. 
Hill, President of Harvard College. Mr. Hill’s paper, which is endorsed 
by Pres. Woolsey, of Yale College, and Dr. Sears, late President of Brown‘ 
University, contains many strong points, and will command the careful 
and attentive consideration of our readers. 

Mr. Hill is undoubtedly correct in deprecating in strong terms the 
customary mode of giving the study of Grammar an undue preference, 
Every intelligent teacher will admit the advantages of a more extensive 
reading of classical writers over the study of grammatical details, and 
fully agree with the learned Doctor in what he says about the mischief 
wrought by forcing children to commit to memory several hundred pages 
of Greek and Latin Grammar before they can read the simplest books 
written in those tongues. But we hardly think that our readers are pre- 
pared to subscribe to all the views and statements set forth in the report. 
The expediency, nay, the feasibility of learning a language by “ incessant 
reading,” and of discovering the meaning of the different words by “ in- 
cessant comparisons with the context, without the aid of the Lexicon,” 
may well be doubted. Nor does the practice of writing exercises, at an 
early time, deserve so sweeping a condemnation as it receives at Mr. Hill’s 
hands. Many experienced teachers will testify that nothing aids the 
learner, at any stage of his progress, so effectively in enabling him to 
master the different forms, and to apply what he has already learned, as 
the writing of short sentences, which must, of course, be carefully chosen 
and exactly adapted to his capacity. The assertion that a student who 
masters Latin, and knows one Teutonic tongue, “can learn any language 
of Western or Central Europe almost without dictionary or grammar,” 
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is refreshingly bold, but will, we trust, not be implicitly relied on by those 
of our readers who may wish to visit the Great Exhibition in Paris. 

Iwack of space prevents us from entering upon a more detailed criticism. 
We shall perhaps return to the subject at another time, and notice more 
particularly the single points which—with due deference to the varied ex- 
perience and eminent learning of the venerable President—would seem to 
require modification. 


Omitting the preliminary notice of the Association, and its action, the 
report reads as follows :— 


The modes of teaching should undoubtedly vary to some extent, with 
the age of the pupil, with the nearness of the relationship between the 
language taught and the pupil’s vernacular, and with the object in view 
in learning. 

The objects in view may be classified under two heads,—the uses to be 
made of the knowledge when acquired, and the usefulness of the process 
of acquisition. 

Again, the uses of the knowledge may be classified under three heads, 
arising first from the ability to read the language, and interpret the 
thoughts of those who use it’; secondly, from the ability to speak and 
write the language and express our thoughts to those who understand it ; 
thirdly, from the light which the grammar and vocabulary of the language 
may throw upon our vernacular, or upon some other tongue which we may 
be studying, or upon the history of the nation using it. It is evident that 
for the second use a much greater familiarity with the tongue is required, 
than for the first or third. 

Still further, the uses of the process of acquisition may be classified 
under various heads, in the cultivation of memory, of the ear, of judgment 
and reasoning power,—and if the writing studied be classical, in the cul- 
tivation of taste and, imagination, and in increased power to use our own 
language with elegance and force. 

The processes of acquisition involve seven different kinds of labor, and 
each of these seven kinds is divisible into two degrees of nicety, the one 
for those who would simply learn to read, the other for those who would 
learn to speak the language. For the ordinary purposes of liberal educa- 
tion, the first degree is sufficient. These seven kinds are as follows : 

First, Orthoépy ; in which the degrees are the correct, and the elegant, 
pronunciation of the vowels and consonants in combination. For exam- 
ple, a sufficient reading knowledge of German may be obtained without 
the ability to give the softened vowels in an elegané and easy manner,— 
but not without knowing their approximate value. 

Secondly, Prosody, and the laws of accent, figst as they affect the 
pronunciation of prose, afterwards as they affect the melody of verse. 
For examples of the first degree compare the English words holy and 
Wholly, boot and foot, stone as pronounced in New England, and as pro- 
nounced in New York. 

Thirdly, The inflections of declinable words, first of the regular, and 
the frequently recurring irregular words, afterwards of the rarer anomalies. 
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Fourthly, The Vocabulary, first of the current words, afterwards of 
those more rarely met with. 

Fifthly, The derivation of words, and the laws of etymologic changes ; 
first in the most general and extensive laws, afterwards in the more 
anomalous cases. 

Sixthly, The syntax in its ordinary laws, and usages,—afterwards in 
the rarer idioms. 

Seventhly, The genius of the tongue and the spirit of its literature. 

The tools or instruments used in learning a language are usually a 
manual of grammar, a book of exercise in reading and writing, a diction- 
ary, and a work written in the tongue. These works are put into the 
Jearner’s hands in the order in which they are here named, but this is 
almost a complete inversion of the true order of study. Grammar is an 
analysis of the usages of a language, and cannot be profitably and intelli- 
gently studied without some previous familiarity with those usages, 
Reading ought therefore to precede the study of grammar, and the study 
of grammar be entered upon gradually, only as fast as the needs of the 
reading require it. The boy fitting for college should learn only so mucl 
of the grammar as may be required to enable him to construe intelligently 
the books on which he is to be examined ; and this can be comprised in a 
very few pages of paradigms and rules. It would be hard to overstate the 
mischief wrought by forcing children to commit to memory several hun- 
dred pages of Greek and Latin grammar béfore they can read the simplest 
books written in those tongues. A thorough analysis of the syntactical 
arrangement and etymological forms of words actually found in reading is 
of vastly more intellectual value to the beginner, than the committing of 
rules to memory can be ; and of more permanent value, as the gramma- 
tical principles developed in studying a passage in which the pupil is 
interested are fastened in his memory by a natural mnemonic aid. 

In regard to a dictionary, there is an apparent saving of time in using 
a brief vocabulary prepared for the special book which the student is read- 
ing,—but the apparent gain will be a loss, if the meanings given to each 
word are not full and various, and arrayed in the natural order of their 
development. 

The learner should be taught to free himself as much as possible from 
dependence on the lexicon. Reading hy its aid is like swimming with 
bladders, or like reading with an interlinear translation. The meaning 
found in a dictionary slips from your memory to-morrow, but the meaning 
discovered by a patient consideration of the context is never forgotten. 
The more remote the tongue which we are studying is from our vernacular, 
the more we must depend upon our lexicon. But let a student master 
Latin, and know one 'l'eutonic tongue, and he can learn any language of west- 
ern or eentral Europe‘almost without dictionary or grammar. ‘Thus German, 
English, Danish, Swedish, Italian, French and Spanish people, can learn 
each other’s languages from classic writers, almost without the aid of 
grammarians or lexicographers, by simply reading incessantly and atter 
tively standard works in the tongue which they wish to learn. 

Of course this habit of reading does not absolutely dispense with the 
need of referring occasionally to a lexicon, nor with the need of studying 
text-books on grammar, but it prepares the pupil for such a study, renders 
it easy, and can alone render it profitable. 
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One very marked advantage in larger reading and less extensive gram- 
matical drill at the beginning of the course, is that of making the pupil 
most familiar with what is of most frequent occurrence, and thus giving 
due perspective to the facts and principles of the language,—a perspective 
which cannot be correctly given by the artificial mode of using two sizes 
of type in the grammar. We say less extensive drill,—but in intensity 
of drill on the constantly recurring forms and idioms met with in reading 
there should be no abatement, the ordinary paradigms should be made a 
familiar as the alphabet. 

Another very marked error in the modern mode of teaching both modern 
and ancient language lies in assigning too much time and too early a time 
to the writing of exercises. The absurdity of writing sentences in a 
tongue before attaining a familiarity by reading or hearing native authors, 
with its usages and idioms, is curiously illustrated in a recent serious at- 
tempt to give the Portuguese in Brazil “a new guide to English ;” the 
English having been written by Portuguese, and being much less intelli- 
gible to an Englishman than Portuguese itself. Writing exercises in a 
tongue should be postponed until the student is familiar with the style of 
several native authors, has learned something of the grammar, and has 
committed to memory many passages in both poetry and prose. No pre- 
paration for writing Latin and Greek can be so good as the reading of 
Cicero and Xenophon ; and this is true not only with reference to the 
study of the classic authors, but it holds also of a more temporary pre- 
paration. That is to say, if a student is compelled to write an exercise, 
and has a reasonable time allowed in which to write it, he will find it to 
his advantage to spend the first half of that time in the rapid cursory read- 
ing of a classic author in the language, writing upon some similar topic. 

These views are not new, they have been frequently urged by the best 
writers upon education, “The only way,” says Professor Conant, “to 
impress upon the mind of a pupil the genius of a foreign tongue, is to im- 
press upon it the phraseology of native speakers and writers. The habit 
of conception in conformity with the models thus furnished will follow of 
itself. ‘The practice of expressing English conceptions in the words of a 
foreign language, for the purpose of learning it, is not only useless, but 
positively injurious.” Yet this positively injurious method has been of late 
years made a prominent feature in the teaching both of ancient and modern 
tongues, to the great detriment of English and American learning. 

The natural mode of learning a new language by a direct attack upon 
the works of native authors, committing poems and finer passages of prose 
to memory, and endeavoring, by incessant comparison with the context, to 
elucidate the meaning without the aid of the lexicon, not only gives the 
pupil the ability to read the new tongue in much less time than the gram- 
mar and exercise book manner, but it furnishes a vastly better gymnastic 
for the mind, stimulates the pupil to more original thought, and gives him 
greater confidence and freedom. 

We trust that a reaction has already begun, and that we may soon see 
the day return when classic writers of Latin, Greek, German and French 
literature will occupy more of the pupil’s time while studying those lan- 
guages than he shall give to English or American writers on grammar ; 
all the processes of learning will then be easier, and all the uses of the 
knowledge more speedily obtained. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


1 OME time ago the University of Michigan added the modern lan- 
guages to the list of requirements for graduation. Last autumn the 
University of the City of New York made the study of French and Ger- 
man a part of the regular course in the Sophomore, Junior, and Senior 
years, Ata late meeting of the Board of Overseers of Harvard University, 
the committee on Modern Languages reported that French is hereafter to 
be required in the Freshman year, and German, in the Sophomore. In 
the remaining years of the course, the continental languages are elective. 
This advance in these leading colleges will probably be followed by others. 
—The feasibility of forming in our country universities modeled after those 
of Europe, is much discussed. Here, as in England, our universities are 
simply colleges, with a prescribed curriculum, in whieh studies take pre- 
eminence generally according to the age and obstinacy of the several 
professors. We have no institutions in which different professors expound 
the same subject from different points of view. The student is unable to 
gain thorough information, or to grasp any subject properly. It is true 
that a few of our colleges have made a partial step towards university 
education by offering to students the privilege of electing their studies, 
But this is not sufficient. We need instruction of a higher grade. One 
or two universities resembling those of Paris and Berlin are needed, each 
having a hundred or two of professors representing every branch of learning. 
Post-graduate courses of lectures could then be obtained at home equal 
to those now sought for abroad. Scientific schools should not be separate 
parts of the University,—they should be incorporated with it, and the 
College should be as distinct from the University as the Academy is dis- 
tinct from the College—Messrs. A. 8S. Barnes & Co., following the 
example of the Appletons, have “ donated” to the Trustees of the Pea- 
body Educational Fund 25,000 school books, and 5,000 volumes of their 
well-known Teachers’ Library. The latter are especially suited to aid 
the Trustees in carrying out their main object—the normal training of 
teachers.— Massacuusetrs.—The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, will be held in Boston on the last day of 
this month, and the first two days of August. The exercises will consist, 
as usual, of addresses and discussions on subjects of educational interest. 
The last discussion—subject: The proportion in which knowledge and 
discipline should be made the ends of Education—will be opened by Pre- 
sident Hill, of Harvard. A more important and timely subject could not 
be proposed. We trust that, in its discussion, the absurd practice, still 
too common, of clinging to effete studies because affording good courses of 
mental gymnastics, to the neglect of studies which are more useful and 
equally disciplinary, will be thoroughly overhauled.—New York City.— 
Ata late meeting of the Board of Education, $417,348 were appro- 
priated for new school-houses. The Committee on Teachers presented a 
report in relation to fixing the salaries of Principals and Vice-Priucipals 
of female and primary departments, as follows : 
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For the salaries of Principals of Female Grammar Schools, where there is less 
than 100 average attendance 

From 100 to 150 average 

From 150 to 300 average 

From 300 to 500 average 

Over 500 average 


For Vice-Principals of same Departments, where there is more than 150 average 
attendance 


For Principals of Primary Departments and Schools, in which there is less than 
200 average attendance 

From 200 to 400 

From 400 to 600 

Over 600 average 


To Vice-Principals in same Schools, in which there is from 300 to 1,000 average 
attendance 
Over 1,000 


This increase of salary is not sufficient. ‘The principals of male depart- 
ments receive from $2,500 to $3,500 per annum, and have no more work 
to do than the female principals. The disproportion in the case of princi- 
pals of primary departments is still greater—The University has received 
$10,000 additional, toward its endowment. It is reported that the Uni- 
versity and Columbia College have under consideration a proposition to 
throw both institutions open to the public, and to charge only nominal 
fees for tuition. There is no reason why this should not be done. Both 
colleges have good endowments, and can easily afford to give free tuition. 
Each has an excellent staff of professors, and ander-the proposed condi- 
tion New York might be made the educational centre of the nation —New 
Jersey.—The new law passed by the recent legislature has gone jnto 
operation. It makes radical changes in the system. The County Super- 
intendents are appointed by the State Board of Education and the Boards 
of chosen freeholders. Under the new law, corporal punishment is abol- 
ished. Some of our neighbors think this one of its best features. Our 
opinion of it was expressed last month.—Virer1a.—tThe College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, at Williamsburgh, is doing well. It is proposed to rebuild 
the edifice, and to endow the institution so as to render it independent. 
Few colleges, North or South, deserve better than this. Its list of alumni 
shows many illustrious names, among which are Washington and Madison. 
—Grorc1a.—A bout the middle of May, the first educational convention 
of colored men ever called in the South met in Macon, and during its 
session a State Educational Association was organized, and placed under 
the control of a State Board of Education, of whigh Gen. John R. Lewis, 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, was chosen President. The design of this 
Board is to instruct the colored people in the management and general 
conduct of a system of free schools, to co-vperate with the benevolent 
associations of the North, to enlarge and energize the system already es- 
tablished by the Bureau, to secure aid from others, and thus, while aiding 
the freedmen in establishing schools, to prepare them for the proper con- 
trol of such a system of education as may in the future be provided by 
State legislation. Congress has appropriated funds for the rent and re- 
pair of school-buildings, but none for the employment of teachers.—Over 
fifty disabled soldiers have been entered at Oxford College, under the pro- 
vision of the Legislature of the State, which allows, for educational pur- 
poses, three hundred dollars per year to each disabled soldier under the 
age of thirty years—Lovtstana.—The condition of Free education in this 
State is bad, though it shows some evidences of improvement. The State 
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contains fifty-six parishes, of these twenty-four failed to report to the 
Superintendent for 1866. Of those that did report, twenty-four returned 
only from one to five schools. As far as can be ascertained, the number 
of school districts was 452, of schools 371, of pupils 20,850 ; male teach- 
ers 125, female 250. The disbursement from State Fund for Teachers’ 
wages amounts to $61,039. The Superintendent states that he has learned 
indirectly that schools have been opened in most of the parishes. The 
total amount paid for teachers’ salaries, ete., beyond the State appropria- 
tion, was $272,790. Outside of New Orleans there is little life. he 
State Superintendent, in that city, reports 250 schools (this must signify 
classes} with 250 teachers, and 15,421 pupils. The expenditure, exclu- 
sive of appropriation from State fund, was $251,626. 


BRITISH AMERICA.—The Act for the confederation of the British 
North American Provinces, contains the following provisions having refer 
ence to Education :-— 

In and for each Province the Legislature may exclusively make laws in 
relation to education, subject and according to the following provisions : 

1. Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right or pri- 
vilege with respect to Denominational Schools which any class of persons 
have by law in the Province at the Union. 

2. All the powers, privileges and duties at the Union by law conferred 
and imposed in Upper Canada, on the Separate Schools and School Trus- 
tees of the Queen's Roman Catholic subjects, shall be and the same are 
hereby extended to the Dissentient Schools of the Queen’s Protestant and 
Roman Catholic subjects in Quebec. 

3. Where in any Province a system of Separate or Dissentient Schools 
exists by law at the Union, or is thereafter established by the Legislature 
of the Province, an appeal shall lie to the Governor General in Council 
from any Act or decision of any Provincial authority affecting any right 
or privilege of the Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of the Queen’s 
subjects in relation to education. 

4. In case any such Provincial Law as from.time to time seems to the 
Governor General in Council requisite for the due execution of the pro- 
vision of this section is not made, or in case any decision of the Governor 
General in Council on any appeal under this section is not duly executed 
by the proper Provincial authority in that behalf, then and in every such 
case, and as far only as the circumstances of each case require, the Parlia- 
ment of Canada may make remedial laws for the due execution of the 
provisions of this section and of any decision of the Governor General in 
Council under this section. 

The number of institutions in Lower Canada receiving governmental 
assistance in 1866, was 332, having an attendance of 40,500 pupils. The 
grant apportioned in 1866 amounted to $67,067, somewhat less than that 
of the preceding year—The Free School system was established in Nova 
Scotia in 1856. In that year the people raised $111,363, and the Pro- 
vince granted $44,413 ; 29,451 pupils attended the winter schools, and 
33,163 the summer schools. In 1866 the Province granted $114,344, and 
the people raised $140,486 : the attendance of pupils had increased to 
45,131 at winter schools, and 56,017 at summer schools. The total num- 
ber of different pupils at school during the year is estimated by the Journal 
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of Education at 71,059.—The provincial Journal is a good magazine, and 
its editors deserve hearty encouragement from every teacher in the Pro- 
vince. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The Cambridge examinations for girls are to 
be continued. ‘The Syndicate for conducting the local examinations have 
expressed their satisfaction with the scheme, and recommend its continuance 
according to certain regulations. Their report has been confirmed by the 
Senate of the University—The provisional committee, engaged in promo- 
ting the establishment of a Welsh University, have secured the Castle 
Hotel, at Aberystwith, for £10,000.—A movement in favor of compulsory 
education has been set on foot in London. 


FRANCE.—The present system of cramming with classical study is 
severely discussed. M. About, in his new work on “ Progress,” mereilessly 
exposes its defects. A system of modern schools has been organized, and 
an attempt has been made to obtain for modern studies a sanction such as 
classical studies have long enjoyed. In short, the supporters of modern 
schools demand that in the examination for bachelier-es-arts the modern 
languages may be accepted in lieu of Latin and Greek, when the candidate 
desires it. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I P\HE Teacher is necessarily in some degree a cyclopedia to his pupils. In 

-L. many schools he is the only cyclopedia available. Whatever informa- 
tion, whatever instruction they receive throughout the circle of the arts and 
sciences, must chiefly come from him. In most instances they must remain 
destitute of whatsoever information he cannot give, save only what is ordi- 
nary and common-place. Whatever supplies him with the most available 
information, in the briefest compass, is therefore to him a labor-saving 
machine of the greatest value. Lexicons, dictionaries, cyclopedias, which 
thus gather up and present the last and best results of human investigation 
and reflection should, therefore, occupy the chief places in his library, as, 
indeed, in that of every student. The last edition of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica contains a general summary of universal knowledge, and constitutes 
by far the best collection of the kind in the language. Its cost and size 
place it beyond the means of most teachers and*most schools, And yet 
there are few ways in which either teachers or schools could expend the 
same amount so advantageously. 

Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia is strictly what its name imports, 
an American cyclopedia. Its popular character, as well as its moderate 
price, have given it a large sale, which still continues. It cannot take the 
place of the Brittanica, and yet the American teacher who can have but 
one of the two, will choose the latter, as it will more nearly meet his wants. 

Blake’s Biographical Dictionary, in one royal octavo of 1366 pages, is 
another valuable compend. It contains brief statements of the date, life, 
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character, and works of more than fifty thousand men and women of past 
ages—men and women occasionally alluded to, many of whose names will 
be sought for in vain in larger and more pretentious works. It contains, 
like all works of the kind, errors and imperfections ; but these are slight 
in comparison with the merits of the works. 

Webster’s Dictionary, and Worcester’s, have become, in their enlarged 
forms, cyclopedias. They are so well known as to need no further notice 
here. But the young teacher who has such ready access to so much in 
formation as they afford him, should be deeply grateful,—how deeply, only 
those whose youth was past before these compends were issued from the 
press can fully know. 

Richardson’s Dictionary of the English Language is still a dictionary 
and the only one which gives copious citations illustrative of its defim 
tions as a distinctive feature. It is indispensable to the student of Englis 
literature. 

The Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical literature,’ 
just published, occupies another, and to many a more important field 
These departments of knowledge have never been of more general interest 
or of greater importance, than they are to-day. The information here con 
tained must be of interest and value to the teacher, and indeed, to every 
man. It contains the excellencies of Kitto’s Cyclopedia, and of Smith’: 
Dictionary of the Bible, as well as of Brown’s Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, and many others peculiarly its own, It gives all the items of 
sacred technology under one alphabet, a convenience which those who 
have been compelled to seek through many different works for what he 
here finds in one, will be able to appreciate. The editors are American 
Methodists, but their scholarship and christianity are obviously deemed 
superior to their Methodism. 

There is a slight weakness observable in the insertion of the names of 
certain men hardly worthy of the honor, especially of some names of little 
note outside the Methodist ranks,—but it is a well-known law that an ob- 
ject close to the observer’s eye subtends an angle of vision as great asa 
much larger object at a more remote distance. And this fact is no where 
more obvious than in bodies held together by ecclesiastical affinity. 
However, this does not diminish the excellence or accuracy of the, rest 
of the work. 


Cart Rirrer,” who, by his works, is well-known in America, was born 
near Magdeburg, August 7th, 1779. His father was a physician of great 
ability, but of too mild a disposition to secure success ; the attacks of 
an unscrupulous rival embittered his life, and destroyed his comfort. He 
died in his thirty-eighth ‘Year, leaving his wife and six children little in- 
heritance beyond his reputation. Carl was then but six years old. At 
that time Salzmann was about to put his theories into practice, and had 
purchased the estate of Schnepfenthal, where he intended to establish a 
school for boys. His first pupil was Carl Ritter, whom he adopted. For 
eleven years Ritter remained under the care of Salzmann, laboring with 


(1) Tue Cycropepra oF BrBiicaL, THEOLOGICAL AND EccLestasTICAL LiTeRATuRE, (6 vols.) 
prepared by Rev. Joun McCuintock, D.D., and James Strone, S.T.D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Vol. I. pp. 1000, Price $5.00. 


(2) Tue Ltse or Cart Ritter, late Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. By W. L 
Gace. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 12mo. pp. 242. $2.00. 
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great zeal to fit himself for the position of teacher, and taking his pre- 
ceptor as his model. In 1796, M. Hollweg, a wealthy merchant of 
Frankfort, proposed to receive Carl as tutor in his family, and offered to 
send him to Halle, where he should remain for three years under the spe- 
cial care of Prof. Niemeyer. The offer was accepted, and toward the 
close of the year Ritter became a matriculated student in statistical science. 
Here he worked with the greatest energy for two years, not seeking pro- 
ficiency in science, nor literary distinction, but carefully studying all that 
related to the art of educating others. 

When nineteen years old he left the University and entered upon his 
labors as tutor in the Hollweg family. In this position he remained until 
he was thirty years of age. While in Frankfort he determined to follow 
up his geographical studies, and in 1804, he published his first work, which, 
though complete in itself, was the first volume of his treatise on Europe. 
This treatise was never finished. At length his work as tutor in the Holl- 
weg family was finished, and the pupils were ready for the University. 
Mrs. Hollweg was unwilling to part with Ritter, and sought to secure his 
society for her sons still further. He consented, and remained with them 
at Gottingen for seven years. There his geographical studies first took 
definite shape. His long reading became as it were crystallized. There 
he planned and completed his “rdkunde,” which was published in four 
bulky volumes in 1817. This work gained him fame, and positions of 
honor and importance were everywhere offered to him. He accepted the 
Chair of History in the Frankfort Gymnasium, and having done so, felt 
that he had secured a home. He was disappointed. In less than a year 
he was offered a professorship in the School of War at Berlin. He ac- 
cepted the call, and removed to Berlin, where he remained forty years. 
His labors, however, were not confined to the School of War. During each 
term he delivered a course of lectures at the University. These courses 
formed the basis of his later works, by which he gained celebrity through- 
out Europe and America. 

Ritter died Sept. 29th, 1859, aged eighty years, having spent his long 
life for the improvement of his fellow men. Germany is a nobler and 
better land to-day for Ritter’s penetrating, powerful influence. He was a 
scientific man, and at the same time a devoted Christian. ‘‘ What the 
strength of Tennyson is to England, and the purity of Longfellow to 
America, the avowed recognition of Christianity in Ritter, a man of sci- 
ence, is to Germany.” It is well for teachers that his biography has been 
published. He is a model for all. Mr. Gage has performed his work well. - 


Tue Annual of Scientific Discovery,’ always welcome to the reader of 
general science, is made unusually so this year, by the extensive record 
of recent scientific labor and research which it presents. 

Dr. Kneeland has succeeded Mr. Wells in the editorship of the Annual, 
but the pages retain their old familiar look, and the same arrangement of 
contents as in former years. ‘The notes by the editor upon the progress 
of science in 1865-66, form a good introduction to the Annual, and a 
valuable synopsis to the recent scientific discoveries, and of the present 
state of the discussions upon the vexed questions of spontancous genera- 
tion —the Darwinian theory of origin of Species,—the co-existence of Man 


(3) ANNUAL oF ScrenTiFIC Discovery, for 1865-66. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
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with the Mammoth,—the existence of one or more Meteoric rings inter. 
secting the earth’s orbit—all of which is clearly stated. 

Every instructor in Physical science should read the Annual, unless he 
has already had access to the numerous scientific journals from which it is 
compiled, 


Mr. SxHerwoop has done what should have been done long ago. He 
has prepared a practical manual of legal study * for students, mapping out 
a course which cannot fail to fit for successful practice those who properly 
follow it. He takes as a basis Blackstone in preference to Kent, although 
he assigns a leading position to the latter. He inverts the usual order by 
advising the study of the Personal before that of the Real Estate. - In this, 
however, he is countenanced by several eminent professors. Mr. Sher- 
wood is not forgetful of the fact that when once in practice the lawyer 
has little time for general reading indirectly connected with his profession, 
He therefore urgently advises students to read up on history, and gives a 
list of works which may be read with advantage. 


Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have issued “ Nicholas Nickleby,” ® as the 
first volume of the Globe edition of Dickens’ works, and will issue one of 
the remaining volumes each month until the series is completed. The 
book is a marvel of cheapness, and the paper a marvel of thinness. In 
some places it is not difficult to read both sides of the leaf at once. The 
type however is quite large, and very clear and pleasant to read. 


On another page will be found a chapter from ‘“ Homespun ; or, 
Five and Twenty Years Ago,”* published by the same house. ‘The author's 
descriptions of rural life have all the fidelity and finish of a Dutch paint- 
ing. Nothing is overlooked or forgotten. He rivals Thoreau in keenness 
of observation, but is his very opposite in character. Lackland is at home 
by the fireside, in the country store, and at the post office. Thoreau 
prefers the fields and swamps. The one delights to study and describe 
the magnates of the country village, the farmer’s family, and the hired 
man ; the other cares more for a wood-chuck, or a swamp-flower, than for 
either. ‘The one is Homespun ; the other, a half-wild naturalist and philo- 
sopher, for whom there is no name but Thoreau. Their writings should 
stand upon the same shelf. 


Ticknor & Fields have added to the Diamond Dickens Series, ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” with illustrations by Eytinge. It is in all respects equal to 
the volumes which have preceded it. 16mo. 480 pp. $1.50. 


Tue American Journat or Science anp Arts for May, contains among 
other articles the following :—On Recent ‘contributions to Astro-Meteor- 
ology ; on the Supposed Falsification of Samples of California Petroleum ; 
Contributions to the Sheffield Laboratory ; Exploration of Kent Cavern ; 
together with the usual summary of scientific intelligence. It is published 
at New Ifaven, Conn. Trice $6 per annum. 


(4) Manuat or Lecat Stupy. For the use of Students. By Scott R. SHERWoop, A.M. New 
York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 8vo. pp. 28. soc. 


(5) Lire AnD ApvenTures oF NicwoLas Nick.esy, Four Vols. in One. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 16mo. pp. 1228. $1.50. 


(6) Homespun: or, Five anp Twenty Years Aco. By Tuomas LACKLAND. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. r2mg. pp. 346. $1.75. 
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